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Alden, Rev. Joseph, his Elements of Intel- 
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Beardsley, E. Edwards, his History of the 
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Coffin, Charles Carleton, his Four Years of 

‘ighting. critical notice of, 609, 610. 

Coloney, Myron, his Manomin, critical no- 
tice of, 613-619. ° 

Douglas, Stephen A., article on, 509-519 — 
his looseness in stating facts, 509, 510— 
necessity of looking at him as he will 
appear in history, forced upon Ameri- 
cans by tour of President Johnson and 
by Mr. Seward’s praises, 511—he re- 
duced immefality in politics to a science, 
611 —his political aims and methods, 
511, 512 — “‘squatter sovereignty,’ the 
only proposition advanced by him, re- 
sembling a political principle, 512 —dis- 
cussion of this between him and Mr. Lin- 
coln, 512-515— small praise due him for 
opposition to the Rebellion, 513 — politi- 
cal folly and moral criminality of his the- 
ory of popular sovereignty, 513, 514— his 
exertions to secure the Presidency, 515- 
517 — causes of his rejection by the 
Southern leaders, 516 — his campaign in 
1860, 517 — his statesmanship compared 
with Mr. Lincoln’s, 518, 519. 

Ecce Homo, critical notice of, 302-307. 

English Poetry of the Period, article on, 
221-240 — analogy between individual 
and national careers, 221—three grand 
divisions of Greek poetry, 222 — effect 
of criticism and philological study on 
Greek authors, 223 —contrasts between 
Greek and English languages, 223 — dif- 
ference between original poets and those 
inspired by them, 224—excellence of 


Mr. Stoddard’s compilation, “ Late Eng- 
lish Poets,” 225—lyrical poetry of the 
Flizabethan era, 225—rising poets of 
England seem to feel that they are born 
too late, 226 —recur te antique and me- 
dizval forms, illustrated by Matthew 
Arnold, 226, 227— Charles Kingsley’s 
poetry, 228 — recent English poets more 
eminent as writers of prose, 229 — neces- 
sity of spontaneity in art, 230 — the 
spasmodic school, 230, 231 — defects 
in poetry of Coventry Patmore, Sydney 
Dobell, Owen Meredith, 232, 233 — great 
romise of A. H. Clough, 233, 234— 
Rossetti’s genius, 2384, 235— Rus- 
kin on thought and expression, 235, 236 
— Matthew Arnold on synthetic design, 
287— idyllic character of Tennyson's 
etry, 238 — fine promise of Jean Inge- 
ow, Robert Buchanan, and A. C. Swin- 
burne, 238, 239— future of poetry in 
England and America, 240. 
Eliot, George, her Felix Holt, critical no- 
tice of, 557-563. 
Fifteen Days, critical notice of, 620, 621. 
Fine Arts, the Philosophy of the, article on, 
846-382 — classification of the arts, 346- 
348 — order of development, and logi- 
cal relation, of the arts, 348,349 — all art 
originally an emanation of religious feel- 
ing, 249, 350 — architecture had its origin 
in pious emotion, not in physical neces- 
sities, 350 — a temple, a consecrated spot, 
not always an edifice, 850, 351 — archi- 
tecture not applied to private uses by 
the Greeks, 351, 352 — secularization of, 
by the Romans, 353 — Gothic architec- 
ture devoted to religious purposes, 353 
—historic value of monuments of art, 
854 — Oriental style of architecture — 
pyramid, cone, etc. — symbolizes weight 
and immobility, 855, 856 — Grecian 
architecture symbolizes symmetrical 
strength, 3856— Gothic architecture 
typifies ascension, aspiration, 357, 358 
—creative energy anciently found ex- 
pression in architecture, 359 — super- 
seded toa great extent by printing, 360, 
361 — sculpture, progress from the rude 
Indian to the perfect Grecian, 361 - 363 — 
its devotion to religion, 363, 364 — paint- 
ing more ideal, more spiritual, than 
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sculpture, 365, 366—changes in art 
wrought by the Reformation, 366, 367 — 
music the natural expression of feelings, 
3868 — degraded by striving after mere 
illusions of the ear, 368, 369 — examples 
of imitative music, 369 — analogy of 
music to painting, 369 — to architecture, 
369, 870— musical ear of humanity 
changes from age to age, 370-372— 
religious origin and use of music, 373- 
875 — poetry a more comprehensive art 
than music, 375, 876—beginning with 
religious chants, its development into 
epic, lyric, and dramatic verse, 376 — 
illustrations of poetic development, 377 
— prose superior to poetry as an art, 
878, 379 — prose organization of mod- 
ern languages, 380 — literature and anti- 
literature, 8381 — art, in its various modes 
and degrees of development, a measure 
of civilization, 382. 

Froude, James Anthony, his History of 
England, critical notice of, 606, 607. 
Gilmor, Harry, his Four Years in Saddle, 

critical notice of, 623. 

Giiterbock, Carl, his Bracton and his Rela- 
tion to the Roman Law, translated by 
Brinton Coxe, critical notice of, 284-286. 

Harvard Memorial Biographies, article on, 
498 - 509 — of young men who were fair 
specimens of the most highiy educated 
youth of America, 498— fitness of Col. 
Higginson to edit them, 499 — number 
of Harvard students who served in the 
army and navy in War of Secession, 499 
— prevailing sense of duty among them, 
600 — illustrated by extract from Col. 
Porter’s will, and quotation from Gen. 
Wadsworth’s letter, 500 — from memoir 
of Lieut. Spurr, 501 —from letter of 
Capt. Hooper, 501 — enthusiasm pro- 
duced by the moral character of the war, 
502 — extract from letter by Lieut. J. J. 
Lowell, 503 —dislike of war overcome 
by considerations of duty, and the sa- 
credness of the cause, 503, 504 — purity 
and manliness, 505— Chaplain Twich- 
ell’s tribute to Col. Stevens, 506 — Col. 
Shaw’s tribute to James Savage, 506 — 
deepest interest of these biographies, the 
revelation of a new type of character 
produced by American institutions, 506- 
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Howells, W. D., his Venetian Life, critical 
notice of, 610-613. 

Indian Superstitions, article on, 1-18— 
apparently contradictory character of re- 
ligious beliefs of Indians, 1— to them the 
material world sentient and intelligent, 1, 
2—men derived their existence from 
beasts, birds, or reptiles, 2 — hunters 
es animals they seek to kill, and 

shing-nets, 2, 3— Manitous, or Okies 
comprehend all forms of supernatural 
being, 3— process by which they are 
acquired, 4— their treatment, 4, 5 
form and character of the Algonquin 
Manabozho, — Great Spirit, 5 — tradition 
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of his restoring the world, after a deluge, 
6 — or creating the world, 6 — a malig- 
nant manitou and his wife, the'latter the 
cause of death, 7 — Iroquois cosmogony, 
tradition of Ataentsic’s fall from heaven, 
and the creation of the world on the tor- 
toise’s back, 7, 8 — her grandson Jous- 
keha a beneficent spirit, his functions, 8, 
9— Hiawatha a deified chief, 9— In- 
dian’s conception of God includes no 
moral element, 10 — no word to express 
the idea of God, 10 — theory of the fu- 
ture state, 11-13 — burials at intervals 
of ten or twelve years, 12 — difficulties 
besetting spirits on their way to heaven, 
13— dreams a universal oracle, 13 — 
feats and methods of sorcerers, doctors, 
and prophets, 14 — sacrifices, 15 — mys- 
tic ceremonies among many tribes, 15, 
16 — their traditionary tales, 16 — In- 
dian mind never seriously occupied itself 
with the higher themes of thought, 17 — 
savage in religion as in life, 18. 
International Law, The Present Aspect 
of, article on, 466-498 — recent rapid 
owth of the science of International 
aw, 466— vigor and clearness of Mr. 
Dana’s notes on Wheaton’s Elements, 
466, 467 — his strict impartiality, 468 — 
discussion of American points, 468, 469 — 
the Monroe doctrine, 469-479 — the pop- 
ular notion of its meaning and extent of 
its application, 469-471 — its original 
limited significance and special applica- 
tion, as stated in President Monroe’s 
messages, 471-475 — by J. Q. Adams, 
472 — its application to Mexican af- 
fairs, 477, 478 — belligerent rights of 
participants in the Rebellion, 479, 480 — 
why United States refused assent to the 
Declaration of Paris against privateering, 
481—rights of neutrals, the central point 
of interest in international law, 482, 483 
—armed neutralities, 483 — new ques- 
tions constantly arising, 484— United 
States took lead in enacting neutrality 
laws, in 1794, on account of operations 
of M. Genet, 485, 486 — laws of 1817 and 
1818, 486 — bill proposed in Congress in 
1866, 487—the facts and decision in 
case of Meteor, 487, 488 — differences 
between cases of Meteor and Alabama, 
488-490 —defects of the Foreign En- 
listment Act of England, 490, 491 — ex- 
traordinary decision of British judges in 
case of the Alexandra, 491, 492 — such 
decision impossible under American Neu- 
trality Act, 492— nature of neutrality 
laws, 492—action of United States gov- 
ernment in time of South American 
revolution, 494 — Mr. Dana’s lucid dis- 
cussion of the Trent case, his agreement 
with Mr. Seward, 495 — error of Mr. 
Lawrence, weakness of his arguments, 
496 — valueless character of M. Haute- 
feuille’s speculations, 496, 407 — present 
state of affairs in Europe and America 
render probable speedy and important 
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progress in international law, 497, 498 
— Mr. Lawrence's assertion that Mr. 
Dana’s notes on Wheaton’s Elements 
are uncredited quotations from, or a pla- 
giarism of, his notes, disproved, 626-634. 
International Policy, critical notice of, 608, 
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Italian Poets, Modern, article on, 313 - 845 
—excellence of work of Emiliani-Giu- 
dici, 8318 — commonplace, vet valuable 
character of Cantu’s history, 314 — origi- 
nality and good judgment of Giuseppe 
Arnaud, 314— Mare-Monnier’s self-com- 
placency, 315 —his book useful though 
uniformly panegyrical, 315, 316 — con- 
tents and character of the “Gallery of 
Contemporary Italians,” 316, 317 — ab- 
surd errors in Miss Cobbe’s “ Italics,’ 
817 — language not diluted since Dante’s 
time, 318 —a strong writer never fettered 
by the literary vices of his predecessors, 
319— modern Italian literature intensely 
patriotic, 320 — statement of Guerrazzi, 
$20, 321 — the Italian Arcadia, its super- 
ficial character, 322 — its extinction by 
Alfieri, 323 — career of Vincenzo Monti, 
824-328 — his Bassvilliana written at 
Rome in opposition to the French Revo- 
lution, 324 — he disavowed its sentiments 
at Milan, 325— appointed professor at 
Pavia by Napoleon, 326 — deposed by 
Austrian King, 826—essentially an im- 
provisatore, regarding poetry as an art, 
not a principle, 327— sketch of Ugo 
Foscolo, 328 - 333 — his patriotism, 328 — 
translation from his / Sepoleri, 329-331 
—object and character of the poem, 
331—his tragedies, translations, and ro- 
mances, 332 — professor at Pavia, 332 — 
high character as a man and as a poet, 
332, 333 —influence of Ossian in France 
and Italy, 333 — Cesarotti’s translation 
of it, 334 — introduction of romance 
into Italy, 835, 336 — career of Giacomo 
Leopardi, 337, 338 — his physical mala- 
dies, 338 —translations of some of his 
poems, 339 -344— high position of Man- 
zoni in Italian regard, 345. 

Laugel, Auguste, his United States during 
the War, critical notice of, 599-602. 

Lea, Henry C., his Superstition and Force, 
critical notice of, 583 - 586. 

Legge, James, his Translations of Chinese 
Classics, critical notice of, 549 - 557. 

Mahabharata, the article on, 18 - 68 — 
translation of different portions by French 
and German scholars, 18-20 — significa- 
tion of name, 20, 21 — its great length, 
21 — its authorship, 22, 23 — its gradual 

wth, 24 — veneration attached to it 

y Hindos, 25 —a gift of divine charity, 
intended for all classes, 25 — subject of 
the poem, 26, 27— events narrated in 
First Book — contest between Curavas 
and Pandavas, its causes, 27 -35 — Sec- 
ond Book, 36 - 38 — Third Book, 38-46 — 
adventures of Arjuna, 39, 40 — device of 
Indra and Agni to discover the best of 


men, 41, 42 — the deluge, 44 — the love 
of Nala and Damayanti, 44-46 — Fourth 
Book, the exile of the Pandavas, valor of 
Arjuna, 46 -50 — Fifth Book, alliance of 
Krishna with Pandavas, consultation of 
his wise men by Dhritarashtra, yoguism, 
50, 51 — Sixth Book, Krishna discourses 
to Arjuna on the eve of battle, 51-54 — 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books, the 
terrible conflicts between the Curavas 
and Pandavas, and utter slaughter of 
former, 54, 55 — Tenth Book, Aswattha- 
man, to avenge the death of his father, 
pledges his soul to Siva, becomes invin- 
cible, and slays hosts of the adherents of 
the Pandavas, 55-58 — Eleventh Book, 
lamentations of the women on the battle- 
field, 58, 59 — Twelfth to Fifteenth Books, 
sacrifice of the horse, 60, 61— Yudhish- 
thira becomes sovereign, Dhritarashtra 
withdraws and dies, 61, 62 — Sixteenth 
Book, effect of Gandhari’s curse on 
Krishna, 62 -64— Seventeenth Book, ab- 
dication of Yudhishthira, 64 — his jour- 
ney with his brothers and their wife to 
the mountains, the mysterious dog, 65, 
66 — Eighteenth Book, he descends to 
Tartarus, through his disinterested kind- 
ness redeems friends confined there, and 
all ascend to the sacred assembly, 66, 67 
— recapitulation origin, char- 
acter, and value of the poem, 67, 68. 
Marcy, Col. R. B., his Thirty Years of Army 
Life on the Border, critical notice of, 580- 
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Mechanics of Modern Naval Warfare, the 
article on, 185 - 220 — little recent pro- 
gress in military science, 185 — complete 
revolution in naval science, 185, 186 — 
relative positions of leading maritime na- 
tions changed thereby, 186 — three prime 
agents of this revolution, shells, steam, 
and iron-armor, 187 — slight changes in 
naval construction between 1350 and 
1842, 188, 189 — number and weight of 
American naval guns compared with Brit- 
ish, 189 — influence of shell-firing, 190 - 
192 — radical change effected by intro- 
duction of screw-propellers, 193 - 196 — 
honor due to Ericsson, 193 — great interest 
in discussion of iron-clad vessels in Eng- 
land and France,'196— plans for cui- 
rassing sides of vessels with iron armor, 
197 — proposed by Paixhans forty years 
ago, 198—by R. L. Stephens in 1841, 
198, 199 — used in Crimean war, 199, 
200 — construction of La Gloire, 200- 
202 — objections to broadside iron-clads, 
202 -212—rolling, 202-204 — great size 
requisite, 204-207 — time required to 
build, 211— enormons cost, 211 — tables 
of English and French iron-clads, 208 - 
210 —construction of monitors, 212-217 
— most important distinct inventions in- 
cluded in them, 214-216— comparison 
of the merits of the rival systems of iron- 
clads, 217, 218— table of monitors built 
and building in United States, 219 — the 
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monitor a complete and positive solution 
of the great naval problem of the age, 
219, 220. 

Mexican Question, The, article on, 106-142 


— complications in Mexico nearly all . 


caused by the Church party, 106 —its 
action’ when the Spanish Cortes dimin- 
ished its revenues, 106, 107 its power 
increased after the republic was estab- 
lished, 107 — contest between Church 
party and Liberals, 107 — changes of 
policy inaugurated by the Liberal party 
on accession to power, 108 — Comonfort’s 
Presidency, weakness, and abdication, 
108, 109 — changes in government from 
1858 to 1861, 109 — grounds of com- 
laint against Mexico by England, 
‘rance, and Spain, 110-114 —seizure of 
bonds belonging to Englishmen, 110 — 
Mon-Almonte treaty with Spain, and its 
violation, 111 —the Jecker Bond Con- 
tract, 111-113— other grievances, mas- 
sacre of Tacubaya, 113 —dismissal of 
Spanish ambassador, Pacheco, by Jua- 
rez, 113, 114—all these acts done by an 
insurgent government, 114—foreign in- 
tervention sought by leaders of the de- 
feated Church party, 115—terms of the 
convention between England, Spain, and 
France, in regard to invading Mexico, 
116, 117 —arrival of expedition at Vera 
Cruz, and subsequent state of affairs, 
118 — treaty of Soledad, accepted by 
England and Spain, rejected by France, 
119 — return of Almonte with propo- 
sitions of French emperor, 119, 120 
—rupture between the three powers, 
caused by the Jecker claim, 120— and by 
the purpose of France to found a mon- 
archy in Mexico, 121— letter of Louis 
Napoleon to Gen. Forey, 121— capture 
of city of Mexico and announcement of 
a plan of government, 122 — organiza- 
tion of Junta and Assembly, and ap- 
pointment of Maximilian as emperor, 
123 — no reference of their action to the 
people, 124— reply of Maximilian to 
delegation offering him the crown, 125 
— Napoleon instructs Regency not to 
annul the law nationalizing the Church 
property, 126 — issue between the gov- 
ernment and clergy, 126 -128 — des- 

rate condition of Juarez, 128, 129— 
Maximilian'’s acceptance of the crown, 
129— his entrance into Mexico, apathy 
of all but the Church party, 130, 131 — 
unsuccessful effort to improve the finan- 
ces, 131 — Juarez’s reply to invitation 
of Maximilian to meet him, 131— efforts 
of Church-party to secure power, 132 — 
letter of the Pope respecting seizure of 
ecclesiastical property, 132, 133 — prop- 
ositions submitted in reply by Maximil- 
ian, 133 —his order to exterminate Lib- 
erals, 134— desperate state of finances, 
and attempts to remedy it, 134-137 — 
number of battles fought since Maximil- 
ian became emperor, 136, 137 — relations 
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between United States and France re- 
specting Mexican question, 137 -142— 
explanations required of France, 137 — 
sition of United States, as set forth by 
Ir. Seward, 188— United States recog- 
nizes the Juarez government, 139 — real 
cause of discontent in United States with 
French occupation of Mexico, that it in- 
vades, with purpose to overthrow a repub- 
iic, 140— French government promises 
to withdraw troops from Mexico, 141 — 
ability, judgment, and skill of Mr. Seward 
in his correspondence with France. 142. 


Mill. J. S., his Examination of Sir William 


Hamilton’s Philosophy, critical notice of, 
250 - 260. 


Moral Criteria and the Moral Sentiments, 


article on, 89-105—threefold classifi- 
cation of opinions ,of philosophers, — 
first regarding conformity to some ex- 
ternal authority as the criterion of moral- 
ity, 89 — second, some quality of human 
nature as the source of our knowledge of 
right and wrong, 90 — third, regarding 
general utility as the criterion, 99— 
truths and errors of each of these three 
opinions, 90, 91— peculiarities of individ- 
uals produce different criteria of moral- 
ity, 94 — coincidence of the will of Deity, 
the dictates of an enlightened conscience, 
and the tendency of actions to produce 
the greatest amount of human happiness, 
95— men’s opinions shaped by the 
truths which individual temperament 
and circumstances most forcibly suggest, 
96 — object of practical morality, 96 — 
diverse theories of metaphysicians con- 
cerning the moral sentiments, 97 — cor- 
responding diversity of criteria of moral- 
ity, 98 — good and evil tendencies of 
these theories, 99, 100 —true theory of 
conscience, 100-105—an original im- 


a to act upon general principles, 105. 


rray, J. B. C., his History of Usury, 
critical notice of, 619, 620. 


New York, the Government of the City of, 


article on, 413 - 465 — nearly all men will 
steal under favorable circumstances, 414, 
415— bad repute of the government of 
New York City, 415, 416— number of 
Aldermen and members of Common 
Council, their salary and labors, 416 
— excessive use of tobacco in City 
Hall, 417 — Chamber of Councilmen fur- 
nished with special regard to expense, 
417 —their clerks, and the salaries paid 
them, 418— character and social stand- 
ing of members, 419 — character of spec- 
tators, 420— usual mode of transacting 
business, with illustrations, 421-428 — 
appropriations for stands of colors, 422, 
423 — passage of measures likely to grat- 
ify large bodies of voters, 424 — recon- 
siderations, 425, 426 — manceuvres to 
prevent attendance of honest members, 
426 — use of the “* previous question” to 
pass the more audacious measures, 427. 
428— furnishing of room and proceed- 
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ings of Aldermen similar to those of 
Council, 429 — Supervisors of the County 
of New York, their similarity to Alder- 
men and Council, 429— dishonest ex- 
penditures on the “ Manual of the Com- 
mon Council,” 430-433 — vast amounts 
stolen by means of contracts, 433 - 435 — 
plunder of appointees, — teachers, clerks, 
etc.,— 436-439 — cost of “ opening ’’ new 
streets, 439-442 — various modes and 
occasions of stealing, 443, 444 — causes of 
these evils, change of State Constitution, 
by which the proportion of ignorant and 
vicious voters was largely increased, 446 
—the development, by the influence of 
Jackson’s adminstration, of all the ten- 
dencies to corruption, 447 —spoliation 
in selling street railroads, 447, 448— 
seven men control the politics of the 
city, 449— failure of the contract sys- 
tem illustrated, 451, 452 — laws enacted 
to prevent spoliation, and their evasion, 
452-455 — chaotic condition of appoint- 
ment and election of city officials, 455, 
456 — corruption of the State Legislature, 
456 - 459 — suggestions for better gov- 
ernment of the city, 460-463—this a 
subject that concerns all American citi- 
zens, 463—similar evils beginning to 
appear in most American cities, 464— 
description of jail in Brooklyn in sum- 
mer of 1866, 464 note. 

Palgrave, W. G., his Narrative of a Year’s 
Journey through Central and Eastern 
Arabia, critical notice of, 276-284. 

Prisons, American, article on, 383-412 — 
prison reports disfigured by boasting, 384 
— by animosity, 385 — Associations from 
which useful reports may be expected, 
885 —- municipal prisons, 386 - 390 — Rev. 
Dr. Eliot’s description of St. Louis cala- 

. boose, 387 - 389 — uses of municipal pris- 
ons, 389, 390—county prisons, 390 — 
supervision and inspection of, in different 
States, 391 — necessity for, 391— general 
carelessness in keeping prison records, 
$92 — Dr. Eliot’s description of the con- 
struction and management of the county 
jail of St. Louis, 393-395 — what is 
needed to correct its evils, 395 — origin 
of the Auburn system, 396 — its general 
adoption, 397 — statistical table of State 
prisons in twenty-one States, 398 — great 
number of prisoners in county prisons, as 
compared with State prisons, 399 — di- 
versity in different States in number of 
prisoners, management, labor, and cost, 
400 — general good judgment and hu- 
manity of officers, 401 — contract system 
of labor in the prisons of several States, 
402 — its evils stated by Dr. Fosgate, 403, 
404 — tobacco recommended as an im- 
portant agent in prison discipline, by 
warden of Pittsburg Penitentiary, 405 — 
religious instruction, 406—secular in- 
struction in Ohio Penitentiary, 406— 
condition and management of Richmond 
Prison in 1865, 406 — rapid diminution of 
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crime after war began in 1861, and rapid 
increase since April, 1865, 407 - 409 — 
prime importance of uniform and impar- 
tial inspection of prisons, 410, 411 — re- 
forms certain to be recommended by 
proper inspectors, 411, 412. 


Public School in the United States, The 


daily, critical notice of, 291 - 302. 


Randolph, John, article on, 142-184 — 


Southern devotion to State Rights illus- 
trated, 142, 143 — contrasted with preva- 
lent sentiment of the North, 143 — 
“State” pride not now known in the 
North, 146 — originally as strong as at 
South, 146 — Randolph an incarnation 
of it, 147 — his description of Virginian 
domestic circumstances, 148 — the Ran- 
dolph family, 149, 150— utter desola- 
tion, before the war, of their once mag- 
nificent estates, 150 — mode of procuring 
merchandise from London, 151 — Ran- 
dolph’s heritage of debt and disease, 
152 — his early reading, 153 — his 
scepticism, 154—his republicanism in 
spite of his tory sympathies, and its 
cause, 155 — his association with Jeffer- 
son, 156 —their agreement concerning 
State Rights, but for different reasons, 
157 — causes of the unnatural alliance, 
for sixty years, between the plantation 
lords of the South and the Democracy 
of the North, 157 — Randolph an aboli- 
tionist, 158— his personal appearance, 
159 — his first speech for State Rights in 
opposition to Patrick Henry, 160, 161 — 
his election to Congress, and character- 
istic demeanor on taking the oath, 161 — 
his opposition to President John Adams, 
and its cause, 161- 163— leader of the 
Republican party, 163, 164— his support 
of Jefferson during six years of his ad- 
ministration, and his sudden opposition, 
165 rumored causes of change, 165 — 
real cause, his natural toryism, 166 — 
immediate occasion, Jefferson’s prefer- 
ence of Madison as his successor, 167 — 
letter of Jefferson in regard to it, 167, 
168 — Randolph’s opposition to war of 
1812, because it was national and na- 
tionalizing, 168 — his dramatic manner 
when speaking in Congress, 169, 170 — 
his hatred of debt, and of persons loose 
in money matters, 170 —his aristocratic 
fable of the caterpillar and the horse- 
man, 171 — advantages of strict construc- 
tion of Constitution, 171, 172 — his sup- 
port of Jackson as a military chieftain, 
and apology for his inability to spell cor- 
rectly, 172, 173 —his religious life ; in 
childhood, when taught by his mother, 
an Episcopalian, 173 — in boyhood a 
sceptic, 174 — by reason of disease alien- 
ated friends, relatives, and adopted 
wards, and lived in pitiful solitude, 174 
— his religious anxieties, 175 — joins 


- Episcopal Church, 176 — tone in debate 


as bitter and sarcastic as before, 176 — 
his duel with Henry Clay, and his justi- 
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fication of it, 176, 177 — visits England 
and finds himself entirely at home with 
tory Englishmen, 177, 178 — attends ser- 
vice at Westminster Abbey, 178 — South 
stationary, like England, 179 — goes as 
minister to Russia, visits all the diplo- 
matic corps, describes St. Petersburg, 
stays ten days, 180, 181 — his sympathy 
with South Carolina nullification, 181 — 
emancipation of his slaves by-will, and 
precautions to have their freedom secure, 
182, 183 — his death, 183 — why “ high- 
toned Virginia gentlemen” could not 
save themselves from ruin, 183, 184. 

Sarmiento, D. F., his Las Escuelas, critical 
notice of, 522, 623. 

Seward-Johnson Reaction, the article on, 
520-549— the constituent elements of 
the Philadelphia (August) Convention, 
520 — skilful management of them, 521- 
523 — Massachusetts and South Carolina 
arm-in-arm, 521 — President Johnson 
comprises all the principles of his party, 
and changes them at pleasure, 523 — the 
absurdities and follies of his tour to Chi- 
cago, 523,524 — Douglas’s political char- 
acter and record such as to render this 
tour most discreditable, 525 — Mr. Sew- 
ard’s share in it, and opposition to his 
former principles, 526-528 — failure of 
the real object of the tour, 528— weak- 
ness of President Johnson’s theory that 
the late rebellious States are entitled to 
representation in Congress because Con- 
gress denied their right to secede, 529, 
530— who shall dictate the terms on 
which the Rebel States may be restored 
to participation in the government, 531 
— President Johnson's hints of suppress- 
ing Congress, 532 — Mr. Seward’s ques- 
tions about number of States, and of 
stars on flag, 532 — radicals insist that 
Rebel States shall be reinstated bn a foot- 
ing of perfect equality with the other 
States, 5833 — necessity, for the security 
of the country, that all men be made equal 
before the laws, 533, 534 — absence of all 
vindictive feeling at the North, 536 — 
this magnanimity not appreciated by late 
Rebels, 536 —the nation must make the 
South really, not factitiously, prosperous, 
537 —all men, negroes included, must be 
acknowledged as brothers, 538 — neces- 
sity of strict justice to the black race, 539 
— the popular’¢enception of the war as 
an effort of the ideal America to cast off 
an alien element, 539 — not understood 
by President Johnson, 540 —a bold, frank 
policy most prosperous, 541 —the real 
enemy, not the South, but the spirit of 
slavery, 542 — lack of leaders in Repub- 
lican party, 542, 543,— the late slave- 
holders cannot be relied on to do justice 
to their late slaves, 543, 544— example 
of wise reconstructive policy in France, 
545 — mildness of terms proposed by 
Congress, 546, 547 — duty of Congress to 


the South ‘and to the President, 647 - 


549. 

Smith, Goldwin, his Lectures on History, 
critical notice of, 624, 625. 

Spare, John, his Differential Calculus, crit- 
ical-hotice of, 808. 

Spring, Gardiner, Personal Reminiscences 
of his Life and Times, critical notice of, 
269 - 276. 

State Charities, Second Annual Report of 
the Board of [Mass.], critical notice of, 
602 - 604. 

Stith, William, his History of the First 
Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, 
604 — 606. 

Suffrage, The Right of, article on, 241-250— 
of Rev. F.D. Maurice’s theory of organiza- 
tion as the basis of representation, 242 — 
— his horror of majorities, 243 — of utili- 
tarian ideas of morality, 243— actual 
causes of historical events often different 
from those assigned by interested partici- 
pants, 244— revolutionary ethics appeal 
to moral sentiment, 245 — theory of uni- 
versal suffrage rests on utilitarian reasons, 
not on self-evident moral principles, 245, 
246—our forefathers’ capacity for self- 
——. made democracy feasible in 

merica, 246— their need of asserting 
the right of self-government and of mak- 
ing war, 247 — real objects gained by the 
Revolution, 247 — reasons assigned for 
not extending the suffrage to women and 
negroes, 248 — explanation of apparent 
disregard of their political creed by 
Americans, 248, 249— present ideal of 
good government, 250. 

Sumptuary Laws, article on, 69- 88 — pre- 
valent vague ideas of the relations be- 
tween government and individuals, 69 — 
theory of sumptuary laws, 69, 70 — ob- 
ject and character of the laws of * ycur- 

s, 71-73— no necessary connection 
etween refinement and cowardice, 74 
— proved by Athenians, 74— in War of 
Secession, 75 —luxurious habits of Ro- 
mans, 75, 76— various sumptuary laws 
of Rome, and general violation of them, 
76, 77, 78 — theory of Puritans in regard 
+o the right of regulating the private af- 
fairs of their neighbors, 79, 80 — articles 
most obnoxious in Massachusetts, to- 
bacco, costly dress, and intoxicating 
drinks, 80 — the injustice of government 
dictating what a man shall or shall not 
eat or drink, 86, 87 — the state cannot 
treat vices as crimes, 87 — opinions of 
Mill and Humboldt, 87 — temperance to 
be promoted principally by moral means, 
not by legislation, 88. 


Swinton, William, his Campaigns of the 


Army of the Potomac, critical notice of, 
287-291. 

Towle, G.-M., his History of Henry the 
Fifth, critical notice of, 595 - 599. 

Wight, P. B., his National Academy of De- 
sign, critical notice of, 586 - 589. 
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